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The  parish  of  Glassary  lies  in  Mid  Argyll  (see  Figure  1 below).1  It 
extends  from  Loch  Awe  to  Loch  Fyne,  with  the  parish  of  Kilmartin  to 
its  north-west,  North  Knapdale  to  the  south-west,  and  Inveraray  to  the 
north-east.  The  district  of  Lorn  lies  to  the  north  and  Cowal  is  to  the 
south-east.  Glassary  parish  has  no  Atlantic  coast-line,  but  there  is  access 
to  the  ocean  through  Loch  Fyne,  a sea-loch,  and  by  way  of  the  River 
Add  which  lets  out  into  Crinan  Bay. 


The  following  mostly  comes  from  the  work  1 did  towards  my  Ph.D.  The  title  of 
the  thesis  was  couched  as  a question,  “07/-  names  and  saints  in  Argyll:  a way 
towards  understanding  the  early  Church?”  (unpublished  doctoral  thesis.  Department 
of  Celtic,  University  of  Glasgow,  2007)  and  the  answer,  on  the  whole,  was  no. 

However,  a few  minor  discoveries  were  made  along  the  way  and  it  is  a few  of  these 
I will  discuss  here. 
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Glassary  contains  a number  of  places  of  interest  for  the  early 
medievalist:  Dunadd,  one  of  the  few  places  in  Scotland  to  appear  in 
Irish  annals, “ is  a high-status  site  with  evidence  of  long-distance  trade, 
of  metal-working  and  of  both  royal  and  ecclesiastical  presence; ' and  at 
Loch  Glashan  crannog  there  are  rich  remains  of  late  sixth  or  early 
seventh-century  activity,  in  particular  of  intensive  craft-working.4  It  is 
in  this  parish  that  the  late  twelfth-century  Kilmichael  Bell  shrine  was 
found,  a testimony  to  Glassary’s  later  medieval  importance.^  Further 
evidence  for  the  prominence  of  the  place  is  the  frequency  with  which  its 
affairs  are  discussed  in  papal  correspondence.  It  also  gave  its  name  to 
the  deanery  of  Glassary  which  includes  the  parish  of  Inveraray  and  all 
the  parishes  of  Cowal.6  To  the  north  and  west,  and  some  way  to  the 
south  (Kintyre)  were  territories  directly  under  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles; 

7 

Glassary,  while  probably  offering  ultimate  allegiance  to  the  lordship, 

AU  683.3  Obsesio  Duin  Att  et  obsessio  Duin  Duirn.  AU  736.1  Oengus  m. 
Fergusso,  rex  Pictorum,  vastavit  regiones  Bail  Riatai  et  obtenuit  Dun  At  et 
combussit  Creic  et  duos  filios  Selbaich  catenis  alligavit,  Donngal  et  Feredach. 
References  are  taken  from  The  Annals  of  Ulster  (to  AD  1131),  edd.  S.  Mac  Airt  & 
G.  Mac  Niocaill  (Dublin,  1983). 

See  A.  Lane  & E.  Campbell,  Dunadd:  An  Early  Dalriadic  Capital  (Oxford, 

2000). 

4 A.  Crone  & E.  Campbell,  A Crannog  of  the  1st  Millennium:  Excavations  by 
Jack  Scott  at  Loch  Glashan,  Argyll,  I960  (Edinburgh,  2005).  There  is  also  a later 
medieval  island  settlement  in  the  loch,  possibly  of  fourteenth-century  date.  See  H. 
Fairhurst,  1969  “A  Mediaeval  Island-Settlement  in  Loch  Glashan,  Argyll'’  in 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Journal,  i,  (1969),  47-67. 

The  cross  and  chain  resemble  a cross  and  chain  on  a seal  from  Dunkeld 
cathedral  where  they  are  seen  hanging  from  a crosier  relic,  probably  Columba's. 
C.  Bourke,  “Insignia  Columbae  II”,  in  Studies  in  the  Cult  of  Saint  Columba,  ed.  C . 
Bourke  (Dublin,  1997),  177. 

It  was  a prebend  of  Lismore  by  1432  at  least,  possibly  by  the  late  fourteenth 
century  (I.  G.  MacDonald,  “The  Secular  Church  and  Clergy  in  the  Diocese  of 
Argyll  from  circa  1189  to  1560”,  unpublished  doctoral  thesis.  Department  ol 

History,  University  of  Glasgow,  2008),  3 1 ). 

K.  Steer  & J.  Bannerman,  Late  Medieval  Monumental  Sculpture  in  the  West 

Highlands  (Edinburgh,  1977),  204. 
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was  held  by  the  McGilchrists  and,  from  1374,  by  the  Scrymgeours.8 
Through  marriage,  the  Campbells  had  holdings  in  Glassary  from 
perhaps  1315.) 

By  the  seventeenth  century  the  parish  church  was  at  Kilmichael, 
now  known  as  Kilmichael  Glassary,  but  prior  to  that  it  was  at  Kilneuair, 
where  it  still  was  in  1559  when  George  Scott  was  vicar  of  “ecclesie 
parochialis  de  Killenewir”.1 1 

There  is  a persistent  suggestion  that  Kilneuair  was  not  the  original 
parish  church  either,  but  that  it  was  instead  Killevin  on  Loch  Fyne.  This 
idea  is  first  stated  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  1845,  including  the 
suggestion  that -the  church  at  Killevin  was  moved  stone  by  stone  to  the 
new  site  of  Kilneuair.12  There  is  indeed  evidence  that  Killevin  was  an 
early  ecclesiastical  site  of  some  importance:  there  is  a carved  stone 
there  dating  to  perhaps  the  eighth  century,  and  recent  excavations  have 
revealed  the  remains  of  what  may  be  a monastic  vallum  dating  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  of  a possible  church.  13  Having  looked  at  the 
references  to  the  two  churches,  however,  I incline  towards  believing 
that  Kilneuair  was  the  original  parish  church,  not  Killevin  and  that  the 
nineteenth-century  story  is  just  that  - a story.  The  earliest  references  to 
the  parish  church  are  to  a church  of  Columba,  the  dedicatee  of 
Kilneuair.14  The  thirteenth-century  architecture  at  Kilneuair  would 
support  its  role  as  parochial  church  and  references  to  oaths  being  made 

Highland  Papers,  ed.  J.  R.  N.  Macphail  (SHS,  1914-34),  ii,  115. 

Highland  Papers,  ii,  132-134.  Dugald  Campbell  married  Margaret,  sister  of 
John  of  Glassary  who,  around  1315  granted  lands  to  Dugald. 

10  Argyll:  an  Inventory  of  the  Monuments:  vol.  7 Mid  Argyll  and  Cowal  Medieval 
and  Later  Monuments  (RCAHMS,  Edinburgh  1992),  142.  {Argyll  7 hereafter). 

Highland  Papers,  ii,  20 1 . 

12  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  7,  Argyll  (Edinburgh,  1 845),  685. 

M.  Kirby  & D.  Alexander,  “Excavations  of  a monastic  settlement  and  medieval 
church  site  at  Killevin,  C'rarae  Gardens,  Mid  Argyll”,  Scottish  Archaeological 
Journal,  31  (in  press). 

Parish  church  of  St  Columba  in  Glosros,  1389  {Calendar  of  Papal  Letters  to 
Scotland  of  Clement  VII  of  Avignon,  1378-1394 , ed.  C.  Burns  (Edinburgh,  1976)), 
143  (hereafter  CPLS). 
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on  the  high  altar  there  further  testily  to  its  high  status.15  The  medieval 
remains  at  Killevin  are  scant  by  comparison  and  the  saint 
commemorated  there  is  probably  Eimine  or  Sleibine.16  That  it  is  a saint 
in  the  place-name  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  nearby  of  people 
holding  the  name  Macgilevin  (<  mac  gille  Eimine  or  Sleibine,  “son  of 
the  devotee  of  Eibhine  / Slebine”).17 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  confusion  between  the  two  churches  might 
emerge.  The  names  are  similar,  and  in  medieval  manuscripts  they  can  be 
indistinguishable.  For  example,  in  a papal  document  of  1391  the 
uncertainty  about  which  letter  is  formed  by  the  five  or  six  minims,  and  the 
fact  that  an  r can  be  rendered,  in  this  document,  as  a single  stroke  make 
the  place-name  given  open  to  interpretation  either  as  Killemine  or  as 
Killenuire.  It  is  also  the  case  that  Killevin  was  proposed  as  parish 
church  of  a new  parish  to  be  carved  out  of  Glassary,  though  nothing  came 
of  these  plans.  9 As  for  the  story  of  the  movement  of  churches,  nothing  of 
an  architectural  kind  has  been  found  at  Kilneuair  to  support  this." 

Near  to  Killevin,  on  the  fourteenth-century  island-settlement  in 
Loch  Glashan,  were  found  fragments  of  fine  architecture,  possibly  of 
ecclesiastical  character,  which  the  excavator  reported  as  seeming  “out 
of  place”.  It  may  be  that  such  apparently  stray  ecclesiastical  fragments  - 


13  The  high  altar  of  Kilnewir  in  the  lordship  of  Glaster,  1394.  Arg}>le  Charters, 
unpublished  sources  quoted  in  Origines  Parochiales  Scotiae  (3  vols)  compiled  by 
Cosmo  Innes,  1851-5  (Edinburgh),  ii,  43. 

16  R.  Butter,  “C/7/-names  and  saints”,  1 72-4,  343-344.  See  also  W.  Watson,  Celtic 
Place-names  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1926),  271  where  St  Oibtind  is 
suggested. 

17  In  a 1685  list  of  rebels  there  are  families  by  the  name,  variously,  Me  ileven. 
Me  gileven.  Me  oleven  at  Strone,  Feorlin,  Minard  and  Gortonronach.  all  within 
6 km  of  Killevin.  The  Commons  of  Argyll,  ed.  D.  MacTavish,  (Lochgilphead.  1935), 
7-8. 

18  Vatican  Secret  Archives,  Registra  Supplicationum  78,  ff.  143v.  CPP , i,  576 
(Bliss  reads  Kyllemine).  Another  transcriber  has  neither:  Kywenne  (abstract  from 
papal  supplications  in  seminar  room,  Scottish  History,  Glasgow  University). 

19  Argyll  7,  143. 

Ibid.,  111. 
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if  that  is  what  they  are  — reflect  the  movement  of  a church  from  one 
place  to  another.  Equally  it  may  be  that  remains  such  as  these  gave  rise 
to  or  reinforced  stories  of  migrating  churches.21 

Kilneuair  and  Killevin  both  contain  the  element  c/7/-  meaning 
church,  chapel,  or  burial  ground.  Indeed  all  bar  one  of  Glassary’s  sites 
with  ecclesiastical  remains  of  early  historic  character  have  names 
containing  this  element.  Kilneuair  (from  cill  an  iubhair,  “till  of  the 
yew-tree”)  is  alone  in  not  having  a saint’s  name  as  the  second  element 
of  the  place-name  and  this  is  of  some  interest.  In  Argyll  almost  all  cill- 
names  contain  saints’  names.  This  is  in  contrast  to  Ireland  where  many 
cill-  names  do  not  contain  names  of  saints.  " Without  further  work  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  but  it  is  worth  considering 
the  possibility  that  there  might  be  chronological  implications.  The 
association  with  a tree,  possibly  a sacred  tree,  is  also  of  note;  Argyll’s 
largest  collection  of  early  medieval  carvings  outside  Iona  is  at  Cladh  a’ 

23 

Bhile  (“cemetery  of  the  sacred  tree”)  in  Knapdale. 

Apart  from  the  saint  of  Killevin  the  saints  in  the  cill-  names  in 
Glassary  are  universally  culted.  There  are  dedications  to  Mary,  Michael 
and  Brigid  distributed  quite  widely  in  Argyll,  not  to  mention  the  wider 
Gaelic  world  and  beyond;  all  were  very  popular  in  the  West  Highlands 
with  at  least  twenty  poems  in  the  Carmina  Gadelica  combining  the 
three.24  Michael  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  Argyll  - more  than 

21  See  the  contribution  by  R.  Butter  to  M.  Kirby  and  D.  Alexander,  “Excavations 
of  a monastic  settlement  and  medieval  church  site  at  Killevin,  Crarae  Gardens,  Mid 
Argyll”,  Scottish  Archaeological  Journal,  31  (in  press). 

A study  ot  cill-  names  in  Co.  Tipperaray,  for  example,  reveals  that  of  136 
place-names,  only  58  contain  a personal  name.  P.  6 Cearbhaill,  “Cell  and  Cluain  in 
Co.  Tipperarary  and  the  baronies  of  Ballybritt  and  Clonlist  in  Co.  Offaly”, 
unpublished  Ph.D  thesis  in  University  of  Cork,  1999. 

23 

M.  Gondek,  “Early  Historic  Sculpture  and  Landscape:  a case  study  of  Cladh  a’ 
Bhile,  Ellary,  Mid-Argyll”,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
136  (2006),  237-258. 

Carmina  Gadelica:  Hymns  & Incantations  collected  in  the  Highlands  and 
Island  of  Scotland  in  the  last  century  by  Alexander  Carmichael,  ed.  C.  J.  Moore 
(Edinburgh,  1992). 
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elsewhere  in  Scotland  ~5  - and  is  of  particular  prominence  in  Glassary 
with  at  least  two  commemorations  in  place-names:  Kilmichael 
Glassary,  the  parish  church  by  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Kilmichael 
Beg.  I say  “at  least”  two  because  1 think  that  there  may  be  another.  It  is 
the  first  of  my  lost  churches. 

General  Roy’s  military  survey  of  the  mid  eighteenth  century 
contains  what  appears  to  be  a hitherto  unknown  cill-  name: 
Killmahalber.  Its  position  corresponds  with  the  location  of  a burial 
ground,  perhaps  an  ecclesiastical  site,  whose  finds  include  a carving  of 
early  Christian  character,  and  a long  cist,  alleged  to  be  part  of  a group.27 

Who,  then,  might  be  commemorated  in  the  place-name 
Killmahalber ? It  is  not  obvious  what  saint,  if  any,  is  present  in  this 
name,  but  could  it  simply  be  a mangling  of  the  name  Kilmichael  Beg? 
There  is  already  a Kilmichael  Beg  in  Glassary,  however,  just  a few 
kilometres  north-east  of  the  position  in  question  and  this  is  clearly 
marked  by  Roy  as  Kilmichaelbeg.  It  is  possible  that  Roy  had 
accidentally  put  in  the  name  twice,  but  if  so  it  seems  a remarkable 
coincidence  that  he  happened  to  place  the  extra  one  in  a position  where 
there  were  early  Christian  remains.  Could  there  be  two  Kilmichael 
Begs,  less  than  1 0 km  apart? 

Kilmichael  Beg  appears  quite  frequently  in  charters  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  for  example  in  a grant  of  1539  when  James  V grants  lands  in 
Cowal  and  around  Lochgilphead  to  James  Lamont  of  Inveryne.-'  It  has 
naturally  been  assumed  that  all  refererences  to  the  name  Kilmichael  Beg 


The  many  references  to  Michael  in  Carmina  Gadelica  might  partly  be 
explained  by  the  compiler’s  family  links;  Alexander  Carmichael  was  bom  in 
Lismore  in  1832,  of  the  Clann  Mhic  Gille  Mhicheil.  This  kindred  provided  bishops 
to  the  cathedral,  one  of  whom  - An  t-Easbaig  Ban  - was  said  by  tradition  to  be  its 
builder  ( Carmina  Gadelica , 7;  McDonald,  “Secular  Clergy",  34). 

26  General  Roy’s  Military  Map  of  Scotland,  sheet  13/3,  1753, 

www.nls.uk/maps/roy 

2/  Argyll  7,  no.  1 7. 

2K  Registrum  Magni  Sigilii  Regum  Scotorum  [//MS],  edd.  J.  M.  Thomson  and 
others  (Edinburgh,  1882-1914),  iii,  no.  1882. 
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are  to  the  same  place,  but  fresh  examination  reveals  that  Kilmichael  Beg 
appears  in  two  quite  distinct  clusters  of  names,  and  that  while  one 
cluster  is  consistently  associated  with  the  Lamonts,  the  other  cluster  is 
associated  with  the  Campbells.  Thus  in  a charter  in  1541,  James  V 
grants  to  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyll,  the  lands  shown  in  Figure  2,  while 
in  the  aforementioned  charter  of  1539  he  grants  the  lands  shown  in 
Figure  3. 


Figure  2 


29 


RMS,  iii,  no.  2306. 
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These  configurations  of  lands  appear  again  over  the  next  100  years 
or  so.  It  is  apparent  that  the  existing  Kilmichael  Beg  fits  well  within 
the  pattern  of  lands  granted  to  Campbell,  but  is  outside  the  range 
granted  to  Lamont.  I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Kilmichael  Beg  in 
Lamont’s  land  corresponds  to  the  position  of  Killmahalber  on  Roy,  and 
with  the  location  of  the  early  Christian  sculpture  at  Castleton. 


30  For  the  lands  held  originally  by  the  Lamonts  see  RMS,  iv,  no.  756,  RMS,  ix,  no. 
1722;  for  the  Campbell  lands  see  RMS,  iv,  no.  2017,  RMS,  xi,  no.  136. 
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The  existence  of  two  places  called  Kilmichael  Beg  is  further 
suggested  by  their  separate  listing  in  the  List  of  Rebels  ol  1685  and 
again  in  1692.31  A valuation  roll  of  175  1 32  also  lists  two  Kilmichael 
Begs,  each  under  different  owners  (though  both  now  Campbells); 
again  the  location  of  the  “lost”  one  is  suggested  by  its  position  in  the 
list  of  places  listed  - between  Ballimore  Aird  and  Castleton,  both 
within  500m  of  the  proposed  location.  I can  find  no  further  reference 
to  the  Kilmichael  Beg  near  Castleton,  and  in  Langlands  map  of  1801 
there  is  no  name,  though  possibly  a settlement  of  some  sort,  and  the 
Ordnance  Survey  six-inch  to  the  mile,  1st  edition  of  1873  shows 
neither  name  nor  settlement. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  second  Kilmichael  Beg  disappeared,  far  less  why 
identical  names  in  such  close  proximity  should  have  existed  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  not  perhaps  unusual  that  the  same  saint  should  be  repeatedly 
commemorated  in  place-names:  Bridget  is  at  Loch  Gair,  and  Rhudle  (both 
in  Glassary)  and  a short  distance  over  the  water  in  Cowal;  all  are  called 
Kilbride.  But  it  is  less  usual  to  find  that  what  would  commonly  be  regarded 
as  a means  of  distinguishing  one  place  from  another  - the  addition  of  beag, 
“little”  - has  been  added  not  to  one  place,  but  two. 

The  evidence  we  have  suggests  that  both  are  beag  in  relation  to 
Kilmichael  Glassary:  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  two 
Kilmichael  Begs  first  appear  in  the  record,  Kilmichael  Glassary  was 
not  the  parish  church,  but  its  collection  of  late  medieval  carvings 
would  suggest  it  was  already  a place  of  some  importance.  We  don’t 
know  about  the  earlier  history  of  these  places,  however.  The  name 
Kilmichael  is  found  in  a document  from  1240,  which  we  will  look  at 
in  some  detail  below,  but  it  is  not,  in  fact,  certain  that  Kilmichael 


31  Commons  of  Argyll , 7,  39-40.  In  both  cases,  both  of  the  Kilmichael  Begs  are 

listed  under  “the  paroch  of  Kilmichell  in  Glassarie”  / “Glassary”. 

Loretta  1 imperley  (ed.)  A Directory  of  Land  Ownership  in  Scotland,  SRS,  new 
series  5 (Edinburgh,  1976),  31-2.  Under  Glassary  are  the  following:  Colin  Campbell 
of  Ederline  has  land  from  Killineur  to  Crarae.  Archibald  Campbell  of  Knockbuy  has 
Minard,  Kilmichael  Beg  and  others.  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Auchenbreck  has 
among  his  lands  Kilmichael,  Kilmichael  Beg,  and  Castleton. 
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Glassary  is  being  referred  to,  though  this  is  usually  assumed.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  one  of  the  two  Kilmichael  Begs  is  meant.  Could  the 
Castleton  site  have  been  the  more  important  of  the  two  Loch  Fyne 
Kilmichaels  and  so  was  called  Kilmichael  (mor)  while  the  northern 
site  was  Kilmichael  Beg?  Only  later,  when  Kilmichael  Glassary 
became  important  did  the  Castleton  site  also  become  beg  in 
comparison. 

Or  perhaps  someone  simply  moved  house,  taking  the  name  with 
them.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Asknish  on  Loch  Gair,  which  is  a 
name  brought  by  the  Campbells  from  Loch  Melfort.33  If  so,  I would 
suggest  that  Kilmichael  Beg  at  Castleton  is  the  one  with  more  sign  of 
being  a genuine  ecclesiastical  site,  as  suggested  by  its  sculpture  and 
cists.  There  have  been  reports  of  a chapel,  an  enclosure  and  a burial  site 
at  the  Minard  Kilmichael  Beg  but  Campbell  and  Sandeman  were  unable 
to  provide  verification,  nor,  presumably,  were  the  Royal  Commission 
who  did  not  include  the  site  in  their  inventory.34 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  were  always  two  places  called 
Kilmichael  Beg.  They  seem  close  to  us,  looking  at  a map,  but  for  those 
communities  on  the  ground  they  are  not  necessarily  close  enough  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems  too  that  one  - the  one  at  Minard  - appears  not 
to  have  been  in  Glassary  parish  at  all,  not  at  least  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  in  a detached  portion  of  Kilmartin  parish.  This  would  have 
tended  to  reduce  the  potential  for  confusion. 

In  1651  the  Argyll  synod  proposed  moving  the  following  from 
Kilmartin  parish:  Gortonronoch,  Minard,  Tunns,  two  Ardcastles,  and 
Kilmichaelbeg.  A new  kirk  was  to  be  built  “upon  the  ground  and  lands 
of  the  Nethir  town  of  Gortenraniche  upon  the  litle  know  besyd  ane  old 


33  This  was  in  Lom,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Melfort.  When  the  family  moved  from 
there  to  Lochgair  they  took  the  name  Asknish  with  them  (A.  Campbell.  A History  of 
Clan  Campbell  vol.  1- from  Origins  to  Flodden  (Edinburgh,  2000),  47. 

34  M.  Campbell  and  M.  Sandeman,  Mid  Argyll:  a Survey  of  the  Historic  and 
Prehistoric  Monuments  in  PSAS,  95  (1962),  no.  493.  Discovery  and  Excavation, 
Scotland,  1982,  22-3. 
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35  / 

Kilnestrur  as  the  fittest  place  for  bigging  of  the  said  kirk  upon”.  ' (We 
will  come  back  to  this  “old  Kilnestrur”  in  due  course.)  This  kirk  would 
be  the  kirk  of  a proposed  new  parish,  to  which  the  Kilmartin  lands 
(above)  would  be  annexed.36  The  new  parish  was  never  in  tact  formed, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  above  lands  were  indeed  removed  from  Kilmartin 
parish  as  they  are  listed  under  Glassary  in  the  Lists  ot  Rebels,  as  we 
saw.37  Until  this  move  there  would  have  been  an  obvious  way  of 
distinguishing  the  two  Kilmichael  Begs:  one  would  be  Kilmichael  Beg 
Glassary,  the  other  Kilmichael  Beg  Kilmartin. 

The  next  site  I would  like  to  consider  - Kilmachumag  - is  also  in  a 
detached  part'  of  Kilmartin  parish.  The  existence  of  this  place  is 
indicated  by  two  references,  both  seventeenth  century,  both  in  Origines 
Pctrochiales  Scotiae  and  both  originating  in  documents  which  are  not 
readily  available  to  public  access.  The  first  is  a reference  in  1632  to  “the 
teinds  of  the  chapel  at  the  head  of  Lochger  called  Kilmachumag, 
including  the  towns  and  lands  of  Gortinrannich,  Minnart,  the  two 
Ardchastells,  and  others”.  All  these  places  are  identifiable,  with  the 
exception  of  Kilmachumag.  In  the  next  reference  in  1671  the  chapel  of 
Kilmachumag  is  mentioned  as  pertaining  to  Kilmartin  parish;  here  the 
teinds  of  Kilmartin  are  said  to  include  “the  chapel  of  Kilmachumag  and 
Lochger”.  We  know  that  lands  here  did  belong  to  Kilmartin: 
Gortinranich,  Minard  and  Ardcastle  were  expressly  stated  in  1651  to 


35  Argyll  Synod,  i,  236.  The  commissioners  report  that  this  is  “the  fittest  place  for 
bigging  of  the  said  kirk  upone,  according  to  the  report  of  the  visitatione  fra  the 
presbyterie  of  Inveraray  maid  thereanent”. 

36  Ibid. 

37 

This  may  be  due  to  the  difference  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  parishes, 
however. 

38 

A r gyle  Inventory  cited  in  Origines  Parochiales  Scotiae  (3  vols.)  compiled  by 
Cosmo  Innes,  (Edinburgh,  1851-5),  ii,  44.  The  Argyle  Inventory  consists  of  papers 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  Inveraray  Castle.  Some  of  the  charters  were 
transcribed  by  Niall,  1 Oth  Duke  of  Argyll,  6 vols.  (photocopy  in  Glasgow 
University,  Dept,  of  History). 
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belong  to  Kilmartin  parish,  as  we  have  seen.  Why  then  should  we  doubt 
what  is  clearly  being  said? 

There  are  various  difficulties.  First,  OPS  is  not  consistent  in  the 
way  it  renders  the  last  reference.  While  in  one  place  it  refers  to  “the 
chapel”  of  Kilmachumag  and  Lochgair,  in  another  it  refers  to  “the 
chapels”.39  This  opens  up  the  possibility  that  Kilmachumag  is 
somewhere  else,  not  necessarily  near  Lochgair.  And  indeed  there  is  a 
Kilmachumag  not  far  away  in  Knapdale,  and  it  too  belonged  to 
Kilmartin  parish.  If  this  is  the  one  that  was  meant  then  we  still  have  to 
explain  the  first  reference  which  specifically  says  that  Kilmachumag  is 
“at  the  head  of  Lochger”.  This,  I suggest,  could  be  the  result  of 
confusion  with  another  chapel  which  is  at  the  head  of  Lochger,  more  or 
less,  and  also  pertained  to  Kilmartin  parish:  Kilbride.40 

If  this  reasoning  is  accepted  then  there  is  no  Kilmachumag  at 
Lochgair.  However,  there  are  a few  arguments  to  counter  it.  First,  it 
seems  that  by  1671  the  chapel  of  Kilmachumag  in  Knapdale  was  no 
longer  part  of  Kilmartin  parish.  In  1651  there  was  a proposal  to  move 
“the  chappell  lands  of  Kilmachumack”  from  Kilmartin  parish  and  annex 
them  to  Kilmichael  Inverlussa  (in  North  Knapdale  parish).  These 
proposals  seem  to  have  been  effective,  for  later  in  the  same  year  we 
hear  of  “the  chappell  of  Kilmachumak  formerlie  being  a pairt  of  the  said 
paroache  of  Kilmarten  and  now  dismerbreit  therfra”.41  The 
Kilmachumag  referred  to  in  the  second  of  our  references,  which  was  in 
1671,  is  thus  unlikely  to  be  the  Kilmachumag  in  North  Knapdale.4" 


39  Argyle  Inventory  via  OPS,  92. 

40  “In  the  year  1617  Mr.  Neill  Campbell  parson  of  Kilmartine  leased  to  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Kilmorie  the  teinds  of  three-fourths  of  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of 
the  chapel  of  Kilbryde  at  Lochgersyde,  which  was  part  ot  the  patrimony  ot  the 
parsonage  of  Kilmartine.”  Argyle  Inventory  via  OPS , 44. 

41  Argyll  Synod,  i,  252.  December  1651. 

42  Only  consultation  of  the  original  documents  can  then  confirm  whether 
“chapels”  or  “the  chapel”  is  the  correct  reading;  if  the  former  then  we  can  envisage 
two  chapels  near  Loch  Gair,  one  called  Kilmachumag  and  the  other,  sometimes 
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Second  I would  like  to  suggest  that  we  already  have  a site  which 
would  fit  very  well  with  the  location  of  a chapel  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Gair:  the  “old  Kilnestrur”  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  lands 
of  Kilmartin.  It  is  close  to  Gortonronoch  so  probably  in  Kilmartin 
parish.  Its  position  is  as  much  “at  the  head  of  Lochger”  as  Kilbride.  In 
fact  Cenlochgair  is  marked  on  Roy’s  map,  and  it  conforms  well  to  the 
described  position  of  Kilnestrur. 


Figure  4 


known  as  “the  chapel  of  Lochger”.  but  otherwise  called  Kilbride,  and  both  belong  to 
the  parish  of  Kilmartin. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  “ane  old  Kilnestrur”?  There  are  some 
problems  with  the  orthography,  but  “church  of  the  stream”  (Gaelic 
s ruth  air)  is  a plausible  reading.  43  The  use  of  the  article  suggests  that 
Kilnestrur  might  be  being  used  descriptively  rather  than  as  a place- 
name  in  which  case  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  this  “old  church  of 
the  stream”  was  called  Kilmachumag.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Kilnestrur 
is  a place-name  it  is,  as  1 have  already  indicated,  an  unusual  kind  of  cill- 
name  in  Argyll  - one  without  a saint’s  name.  It  is  less  likely  that  it 
would  have  been  additionally  called  Kilmachumag  perhaps,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  In  any  case,  even  if  the  site  was  not  here,  I think  that  the 
case  for  Kilmachumag  being  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  is  reasonably 
strong. 

If  this  less  sceptical  reading  of  the  evidence  is  accepted  then  some 
exciting  new  dynamics  might  be  allowed  to  emerge  from  the  landscape. 
First,  the  dedication:  this  could  be  Columba;  his  name  is  given  in  a 
hypocoristic  or  pet  form  - Mochummoc  - and  as  such  it  may  be  an  early 
coinage. 44  If  the  site  and  dedication  of  Kilneuair  were  early  too,  then  this 


43  The  final  element  is  close  to  the  modern  Gaelic  sruth  for  stream,  but  sruth  is 
masculine,  which  would  produce  cill  an  t-srutha.  In  DIL  ( Dictionary  of  the  Irish 
Language,  Royal  Irish  Academy  (Dublin,  1983)),  however,  there  is  srutha(i)r, 
“stream”,  which  is  marked  “fern?” 

44  A name  like  Mochommoc  from  Columb  displays  replacement  of  the  liquid  and 
nasal  by  a double  nasal,  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -dc,  and  the  prefixing  of  mo-  (P. 
Russell,  “Patterns  of  Hypocorisms  in  Early  Irish  Hagiography"  in  Saints  and 
Scholars  edd.  J.  Carey,  M.  Herbert,  and  P.  6 Riain,  (Dublin,  2001)).  Russell  argues 
that  some  hypocoristic  formations,  in  particular  those  with  mo-  do-  and  -dc, 
continued  to  be  understood  into  the  later  medieval  period.  Whether  hypocoristic 
names  of  this  form  were  coined  much  after  the  life-time  of  the  saint  is  another 
question.  The  hypocoristic  form  of  a personal  name  might  be  formed  long  before 
the  place-name  is  coined,  of  course,  so  there  can  be  no  certainty  regarding 
toponimics.  This  would  particularly  be  the  case  when  a hypocoristic  form  has 
become  disconnected  from  its  root  form,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Mund.  Mund  is  lormed 
from  the  name  Fintan  but  as  the  former  name  became  fixed  and  its  connection  with 
the  latter  forgotten  it  is  in  fact  Mund  / Munnu  that  is  the  more  likely  to  be  used  in 
late  place-name  formation. 
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would  give  an  impressive  concentration  of  early  medieval  Columba 
dedications  around  Dunadd  as  shown  in  Figure  4 (above).  There  is 
allegedly  a well  dedicated  to  Columba  on  Dunadd  itself,4^  though  its 
whereabouts  and  the  date  of  its  link  with  the  saint  are  obscure.  Second, 
the  location:  this  Kilmachumag,  the  one  in  North  Knapdale,  and  Kilneuair 
are  all  in  strategic  locations,  with  one  on  Loch  Crinan,  one  on  Loch  Awe 
and  one  on  Loch  Fyne.  Travelling  from  Loch  Fyne  one  might  journey  up 
the  Abhainn  Mhor  from  Loch  Gair  to  Loch  Glashan  past  the  Columba 
dedication  at  Kilmachumag.  From  Loch  Glashan  (with  its  early  medieval 
crannog)  one  would  proceed  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Add  from  where 
there  is  an  easy  descent  to  Dunadd,  with  its  possible  link  to  Columba 
himself,46  and  out  to  sea  at  Loch  Crinan  where  the  second  Kilmachumag 
lies.  The  protection  of  St  Columba  over  this  territory  would  have  been  felt 
to  be  powerful,  particularly  if  his  relic  was  present;  the  Kilmichael  bell- 
shrine  may  well  have  originated  at  Kilneuair,  the  original  parish  church  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  was  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  case  it  and  the 
seventh-century  iron  bell  which  it  contains,  may  have  been  connected  to 
Columba,  the  church’s  dedicatee.47 

There  are,  of  course,  problems  here,  both  in  being  certain  that  in 
every  case  Columba  is  the  dedicatee,  and  in  dating.  Kilmachumag  might 
commemorate  Columba,  as  we  have  seen,  but  there  are  a myriad  of 
other  possibilities;  the  saint  lying  behind  it  might  be  a Comma, 
Cuimine,  or  Colman,  for  example,  of  which  names  there  are  plenty  of 
saints  to  chose  from.  And  while  there  is  a good  chance  that  Kilneuair 
and  its  dedication  are  early  there  can  be  no  certainty  about  either 


45  Campbell  and  Sandeman,  Mid  Argyll,  no.  508a. 

It  cannot  be  certain  that  Dunadd  is  the  caput  regionis  where  Adomnan  has 
Columba  encounter  sailors  from  Gaul  ( Vita  Columbae,  i.3 1 ) but  it  is  quite  possible 
(Lane  and  Campbell,  Dunadd , 39).  The  cross-marked  quern  found  on  Dunadd  may 
bear  further  testimony  to  direct  links  with  Iona  (E.  Campbell,  “A  cross-marked 
quern  from  Dunadd  and  other  evidence  for  relations  between  Dunadd  and  Iona”  in 
PSAS,  117(1987),  59-71). 

G.  Markus,  Power  and  Protection:  The  Torbhlaren  Bell,  its  Shrine  and  the 
Relic  Tradition,  (Kilmartin  2009),  5. 
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proposition;  although  the  divergence  from  the  usual  cill  + saint  format 
might  suggest  an  early  coinage,  there  are  no  early  medieval  remains  at 
the  site,  and  such  was  the  popularity  of  Columba  in  the  later  medieval 
period  (and  beyond)  that  a late  dedication  cannot  be  discounted  (it  must 
be  before  1389,  however,  when  we  hear  of  the  parish  church  of  St 
Columba  in  Glosros  ) . Indeed  it  could  be  argued  that  some  or  even  all 
of  the  sites  called  Kilcolmcille  are  coinages  made  under  the  Lordship  of 
the  Isles  49 

I would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  last  of  the  lost  churches,  if  that  is 
what  it  is.  It  is  probably  somewhere  in  Glassary  parish,  but  it  could  be 
in  Cowal,  and  I deduce  its  existence  from  its  mention  in  a single 
document  dating  to  1240.  The  place  is  Kildouenegarth  (<Kildomongart; 
the  -u-  here  represents  the  sound  of  -v-  which  is  represented  in  Gaelic, 
in  this  case,  by  -m-)  and  the  document  is  a charter  by  Alexander  II 
granting  lands,  mostly  in  Glassary,  to  “Gillascop  mac  Gilcrist”.  It  is  the 
oldest  surviving  charter  relating  to  lands  in  Argyll.'  These  are  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  charter,  in  order,  with  some  suggested 
identifications  plotted  on  the  map  in  Figure  5 (below).  Some  of  these 
identifications  I am  confident  about,  for  some  there  are  various 
possibilities  and  there  are  a few  which  are  so  uncertain  I have  not 
plotted  them  on  the  map: 


48  CPLS,  i,  143. 

49  There  is  certainly  something  suspect  in  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  places 
called  Kilcolumcille  in  Scotland;  they  are  all  in  the  west  (except  one  in  Sutherland), 
many  have  connections  with  lords  of  the  isles,  and  none  have  evidence  ot  early 
activity.  Comparison  with  Ireland  is  interesting.  There  are  12  Kilcolumcills  in 
Scotland,  only  one  in  Ireland.  The  name  Columb  Cille  was  used  in  place-names  in 
Ireland,  however,  but  rarely  with  the  element  cill-.  Thus  there  are  41  place-names 
containing  the  element  Columb  Cille,  only  one  ot  which  is  a cill-  name.  In  Scotland, 
by  contrast,  12  or  the  24  place-names  with  Colum  Cille  are  cill-  names.  See  N.  O 
Muraile,  “The  Columban  Onomastic  Legacy”  in  Studies  in  the  Cult  of  Saint 
Columba , ed.  C.  Bourke  (Dublin,  1997),  193-218. 

50  Highland  Papers , ii,  114.  The  charter  is  reproduced  facing  p.  227. 
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Figure  5 


5 d.  of  Fyncharne:  Fincharn  NM  902039.  Excluded  from  the  lands 
of  Fincharn  is  a hall  pennyland  called  Crag  Enywr.  This  is  the 
name  of  a topographical  feature,  Creag  an  Iubhair  (“crag  of  the 
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yew-tree”)51  at  NM  969011,  and  of  a settlement  of  the  same  name 
at  NR  948997.  These  two  names  are  roughly  7.5km  ESE  and  7km 
SE  from  Fincharn  respectively. 

5 d.  of  Glennane : Glennan  NM  857010.  There  is  a place  of  this  name 
in  Cowal.  However,  an  exception  of  one  pennyland  called  Penig 
Corthen  is  made  regarding  the  Glennan  in  this  charter.  This  might  be 
translated  “pennyland  of  the  standing  stone”  (<  Gaelic,  coirthe ) and 
there  is  a particularly  striking  stone  at  the  Glennan  in  Glassary.5 1 

5 d.  of  Askol:  The  name  in  this  form  is  not  known,  but  there  is  an 
Asgog  on  Bute,  and  one  in  Cowal,  NR  9468.  The  name  may  contain 
the  Norse  element  askr,  “ash  tree”. 

5 d.  of  Rudol  superiori : Rhudle  NR  842947;  Upper  Rhudle  is  at 
cNR  856966. 

5 d.  of  Kelmikhel : This  could  be  Kilmichael  Glassary  at  NR 
859935,  or  one  of  the  Kilmichael  Begs.  In  1315  John  de  Glassereth 
held  5d.  of  Kylmyell  in  Glenod ,54  This  is  likely  to  be  the  same  piece 
of  land,  in  which  case  Glenod  (<  Glen  Add)  would  locate  it  at 
Kilmichael  Glassary. 

5 d.  of  Kerchennan  ?Kirnan  NR  872957.  It  might  be  possible  to 
read  Kercheunan. 

5 d.  of  Naheass:  There  is  a contraction  mark  over  the  double  s. 
Perhaps  the  Gaelic  eas,  waterfall,  or  easan,  little  waterfall,  lies 

51  The  former  existence  of  a special,  perhaps  sacred,  yew-tree  is  suggested  by  the 
coincidence  of  these  names  with  the  name  of  the  parish  church,  Kilneuair,  “cill  of 
the  yew-tree”.  lubhar  can,  however,  translated  “juniper”  (Dwelly,  Dictionaiy,  558), 
though  juniper  more  usually  is  iubhar-beinne.  At  Creag  an  lubhair,  370m  altitude, 
juniper  would  perhaps  be  happier  than  yew. 

52  This  is  not  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Pathfinder,  but  see  A.  Begg,  Deserted 
Settlements  of  Glossary  Parish  (Lochgilphead,  2002). 

52  Argyll:  an  Inventoty  of  the  Monuments:  vol.  6 Mid  Argyll  and  Cowal. 
Prehistoric  and  Early  Historic  Monuments  (RCAHMS,  Edinburgh  1988),  no.  216. 

54  Highland  Papers,  ii,  133. 
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behind  this  name;  na  h-easan  is  the  nominative  plural  for  both 
words.  A settlement  called  Easan-Frogach  (<  Gaelic  frdgach,  “full 
of  holes;  fenny,  marshy”55)  is  recorded  by  Begg,  but  he  was  unable 
to  give  a more  precise  location  than  Glassary  parish.56  The  OS 
pathfinder  378  has  Eas  an  Fhraoich  on  the  River  Add  at  NR 
923973.  There  is  no  settlement  marked.  MacPhail  suggests  that 
Naheass  is  a version  of  Auchoish,^7  at  NR  864904;  this  is 
Achnachoisk  on  Roy’s  map. 

4 d.  of  Keldouenegcirth:  This  name  is  recorded  nowhere  else,  and 
there  are  no  similar  names  apparent  on  extant  maps. 

5 d.  of  Drummulin ; This  is  Gaelic,  druim,  “ridge  or  back”  plus 
muilean,  “mill”.  There  is  no  such  name  recorded  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  but  there  is  a house  called  Druim  a ’ Mhuilinn  at  NR 
866884.  An  old  settlement  called  Druim  is  said  by  Begg  to  be 
between  Monydrain  and  Feamoch,  perhaps  cNR  867897. The 
1741  valuation  lists,  Castleton,  Druim  with  corn  mill,  Fernoch.'9 

3 d.  of  Cnocnagoloran : This  is  identified  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Ancient  and  Historic  Monuments  of  Scotland  with  Knock  near 
Lochgair;60  it  occurs  in  a 1315  charter  as  Knocnagullaran .61  The 
Ordnance  Survey  1st  edition  (6  inch)  shows  Knock  at  NR  932920,  in 
a slightly  different  location  from  the  one  marked  on  current  maps. 

1 d.  of  Akhenbreth:  Achnabreck  nr  Lochgilphead  is  at  NR  855903. 
There  is  also  Auchnabreac  south  of  Inveraray  at  NN  081069.  In 
Cowal  there  is  Auchenbreck  Castle  (site)  at  NS  019814.  It  is  at  the 


E.  Dwelly,  The  Illustrated  Gaelic-English  Dictionary > (1901-11,  11th  edn, 
Edinburgh  1993),  s.\.  frdgach. 

56  Begg,  Glossary,  45. 

57  Highland  Papers,  ii,  121. 

5*  Begg,  Glassary,  37. 

59  Timperley,  Registry,  p.  32. 

60  Argyll  7,  no.  146,  p.  306. 

OPS,  p.  45.  Argyle  Charters. 
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north  end  of  Loch  Riddon  / Loch  Ruel  and  was  a former  Campbell 
stronghold. 62 

half  d.  of  Strohon : This  comes  from  Gaelic  sron,  “nose, 
promontary  or  headland”.  It  often  becomes  Strone  in  place-names 
and  is  common  by  itself  and  in  combination  with  other  elements. 
There  is  Strone  at  NR  967972  (formerly  known  as 
Stronalbanach63)  Sron-na-Bruic  at  NR  958938,  Sron  Chonail  at 
NR  901907,  and  others.  In  Cowal  there  is  Strone  at  NS  189806, 
Sronvochlan  at  NS  188887  and  Sronchullin  at  NS  189847,  and 
others.  MacPhail  thinks  that  the  Strone  in  Cowal  is  meant.  The 
lands  of  Strone  in  Cowal  “remained  with  the  Scrymgeours  [who 
had  holdings  in  Glassary]  till  1474,  when,  along  with  Kilmun  and 
other  lands,  they  were  acquired  by  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss 
from  James  Scrymgeour  of  Dudup  (RMS).”64 

half  d.  of  Glenfynport : Glen  Finart  ( Glenfinfort  on  Pont’s  map63)  is 
at  NS  168906,  to  the  east  of  Loch  Eck  in  Cowal.  It  disgorges  at 
Finart  Bay  on  Loch  Long  at  NS  1 88884. 

half  d.  of  Letherlochhake:  This  may  contain  the  name  Loch  Eck 
(Pont’s  Loch  Heck66),  its  southern  end  at  NS  141869.  Lether  may  be 
from  Gaelic  leitir,  “side  of  a hill”.67 

2 and  a half  d.  of  Rttdol  inferiors  Rhudle  NR  842947.  This  is  the 
lower  of  the  two  Rhudles. 

half  d.  of  Dernekerd:  There  is  Derren  Loch  on  Pont’s  map 
(equivalent  to  Loch  Glashan),  and  a settlement  beside  it  called  in 
1315  (among  possessions  of  John  of  Glassary),  Derranerinoch.6, 


62  Argyll  7,  no.  1 12. 

Begg,  G lass  ary,  78. 

64  Highland  Papers,  ii,  175;  RMS,  ii,  no.  1185. 

65  No.  16  of  maps  by  Timothy  Pont  published  on  NLS  web-site  at 
www.nls.uk/pont 

66  Ibid. 

<l7  Dwelly,  Dictionary,  s.v.  leitir. 
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The  above  places  are  not  listed  in  strictly  geographical  order;  rather  the 
most  valuable  are  first,  and  the  less  valuable  last;  between  Rudol 
superiori  and  Rudol  inferiori  there  are  ten  places.  This  makes  it 
impossible  to  say  where  Kildomongart  is,  a problem  compounded  by 
the  difficulty  identifying  some  of  the  other  places.  It  can  be  seen  that 
some  of  the  places  are  almost  certainly  in  Cowal  making  it  possible  that 
Kildomongart  is  not  even  in  Glassary.  The  Lords  of  Glassary  did  not 

have  extensive  holdings  in  Cowal,  however,  though  they  did  have  some, 

69 

at  least  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

Wherever  it  is,  this  may  be  an  indication  of  a cult  of  St  Domongart 
in  Argyll,  adding  considerably  to  the  existing  mere  hints  at  his 
veneration  in  Scotland:  there  was  a small  sept  named  M’Ule  Dhonaghart 
(<  Mac  Gille  Domongart)  at  Benderloch,  who,  Black  says,  “now  call 
themselves  Macdonalds”;70  there  is  mention  of  a place  called 
Doldouengard ,71  unidentified  but  possibly  on  the  border  between 
Rattray  and  Blairgowrie  parishes  in  Perthshire;  and  there  is  a 
Domongart  fer  leginn  Turbruad  in  the  notes  in  the  Book  of  Deer 
(1  130x1  150). 72  The  first  may  be  a name  brought  from  elsewhere,  the 
second  may  not  refer  to  a saint  and  the  third  is  simply  evidence  of  the 
use  of  the  personal  name  Domongart  in  medieval  Scotland. 

It  might  also  be  remembered  that  a Domongart  appears  in  the 
history  of  Dal  Riata,  as  the  name  of  a secular  leader  - an  important 
figure  in  the  seventh-century  pedigrees  of  Cenel  nGabrain  and  Cenel 


M Highland  Papers,  ii,  133. 

m Highland  Papers,  ii,  175.  Here  Sir  John  Scrymgeour  is  passing  lands  of 
Kylmon  in  Covale  to  a John  Makane,  26  Jan.  1434. 

70  Donald  M’llledongart  was  servitor  to  the  laird  of  Lochnell,  1658.  Janet 
Makdonart  in  the  Stewartry,  1550.  G.  Black,  The  Surnames  of  Scotland  (New  York. 
1946),  513. 

71  Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Coupar  Angus,  ed.  D.E.  Easson  (SHS,  1947),  i,  no. 
34. 

J.  Stuart  (ed.)  The  Book  of  Deer  (Edinburgh,  1 869),  93. 
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Comgaill.73  It  may  be  he  who  appears  in  507  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  but 
there  are  some  problems  with  this  entry.74  I am  not  suggesting  that  this 
Domongart  was  culted,  simply  pointing  to  the  potential  resonances  of 
the  name.75  All  three  Domongarts  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ireland  are 
connected  with  the  Dal  Riata. 

As  far  as  saints  are  concerned  the  most  prominent  in  Ireland  is 
Domongart  mac  Echach,  who  appears  on  24  March  in  the  Martyrology 
of  Tallaght.76  He  is  given  a Dal  Fiatach  genealogy,77  is  mentioned  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  visited  Ireland  in  1185,  and  is  associated 


73  • r 

He  is  father  of  Gabran  and  Comgall  (whose  sons  were,  respectively  Aidan  mac 
Gabrain  and  Conall  mac  Comgall).  He  appears  thus  both  in  the  Miniugud  Senchasa 
Fher  nAlban  and  Cethri  Primchenela  Ddil  Riata.  See  D.N.  Dumville,  “Ireland  and 
North  Britain  in  the  Earlier  Middle  Ages:  Contexts  for  Miniugud  Senchasa  Fher 
nAlban”  in  Rannsachadh  na  Gaidhlig  2000,  edd.  C.  6 Baoill  & N.  McGuire 
(Aberdeen,  2002),  185-21 1,  and  D.  Dumville,  “ Cethri  Primchenela  Ddil  Riata”  in 
Scottish  Gaelic  Studies,  20  (2000),  170-191.  Cenel  Loaim  are  not  descended  from 
this  Domongart,  but  from  his  brother  Loam  Mor. 

74  AU  507.1  Domhangart  Me.  Nisse  red  secessit  anno  .xxxu.  This  year  also 
contains  Quies  Me.  Nisse  Condaire  episcopi.  This  bishop  Me  Nisse  appears  again  in 
AU  514  Mac  Nisi,  .i.  Aenghus  episcopus  Coindere  quieuit.  Additionally  there  are 
obits  for  Domongart  in  505  (with  the  “grossly  anacronistic”  addition  of  the  title 
“king  of  Alba”)  and  466,  neither  in  ALT s first  hand  (T.  Charles-Edwards,  The 
Chronicle  of  Ireland  (Liverpool,  2006),  72,  85).  This  is  discussed  by  J.  Fraser,  “Dux 
Reuda  and  the  Corcu  Reti”  in  Canon  & Cultar  / Language  & Culture:  Rannsachadh 
na  Gaidhlig  3,  edd.  W.  McLeod,  J.  Fraser  & A.  Gunderloch  (Edinburgh.  2006),  1- 
10,  at  p.  2. 

75  It  is  possible  that  Kilconan  had  similar  resonances.  Conan  may  have  been  an 
important  figure  for  the  group  who  became  the  MacGregors;  it  is  notable  that  two 
Conan  dedications  are  in  areas  of  particular  importance  to  that  clan  (M.D.W. 
MacGregor,  “A  Political  History  of  the  MacGregors  before  1571”,  unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertation  (Edinburgh  1989),  26  fn.  108). 

76  R.  Best  & H.  Lawlor,  (edd.)  The  Martyrology’  of  Tallaght  (London,  1931),  26. 

P.  6 Riain,  Corpus  Genealogiarum  Sanctorum  Hiberniae  (Dublin,  1985),  no. 
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78 

with  the  church  of  Rath,  now  Maghera  parish  in  Co.  Down.  Nearby  is 
Slieve  Donard,  with  which  Domongart  is  associated  in  the  notes  added 
to  the  Book  of  Leinster  copy  of  the  Felire  Oengusso  as  Sliab  Slanga. ' 
Reeves  quotes  a source  which  describes  a church  dedicated  to 
Domongart  on  the  summit  of  Slieve  Donard  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  which  pilgrims  would  travel  on  his  feast  day.  Traditions 
recorded  in  1834  links  Donard  (as  he  is  sometimes  called)  with  Patrick 
Donard  is  “a  fierce  and  warlike  pagan  chief’  converted  as  a result  of  a 
miracle  concerning  a bull;  Maghera  is  nine  miles  SW  of  Downpatrick. 

In  addition,  a Domongart  is  one  of  three  of  Patrick’s  hermits  in  a tract  in 

8 1 

the  late  fourteenth-century  Book  of  Lecan. 

The  likelihood  that  this  is  the  saint  of  Kildomongart,  or  was  thought 
to  be  our  saint,  is  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  Domongart  ( Dongart ) 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Glenorchy  psalter  on  24  March,  the  feast  day  of 
Domangart  mac  Echach.82  The  main  text  of  the  calendar  was  written 
after  1450  (the  canonisation  of  Bernardino  of  Sienna,  one  of  the  saints 
commemorated).  One  cannot  be  certain  about  provenance  simply  on  the 
basis  of  saints  present  in  the  main  text;  Argyll  is  a strong  possibility 
given  the  presence  of  Munnu,83  and,  uniquely  among  the  ten  pre- 


78 

The  Down  link  is  confirmed  by  a reference  to  the  rectory  “Parochialis 
Ecclesiae  Sti.  Dongardi  de  Rath,  Dunen,  Dioc.”  in  1438  (W.  Reeves,  The 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Down,  Connor  and  Dromore  (Dublin,  1847),  27).  This 
is  the  church  of  Rath,  now  Maghera  parish  in  co.  Down. 

7'  W.  Stokes,  Felire  Oengusso  Celi  De:  Martyrology  of  Oengus  the  Culdee 

(London,  1905),  p.  100  at  18  March. 

80 

H.  W.  Lett,  “Slieve  Donard,  in  the  County  of  Down”  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  5th  series,  35,  no.  3 (Dublin,  1905),  230-233. 

81  6 Riain,  Corpus,  no.  672. 1 5. 

82  BL  Egerton  2899. 

83 

At  least  five  place-names  in  Argyll  commemorate  St  Munnu.  None  are  known 
elsewhere  in  Scotland  though  there  may  have  been  fair  in  his  name  in  Forfar.  See  R. 
Butter,  “St  Munnu  in  Ireland  and  Scotland:  an  exploration  of  his  cult”  in  The  Cult  of 
Saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Medieval  Scotland  edd.  S.  Boardman  and  E 
Williamson  (Woodbridge,  2010),  21-41  (in  press).  Work  on  this  manuscript  is  under 
way  by  Sim  Innes  and  Rachel  Butter. 
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Reformation  calendars  with  which  1 have  compared  it,  Conan  on  13 
March;  Conan  was  commemorated  on  Loch  Awe  and  there  was  a fair  in 
his  name  in  Glenorchy  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  March.84  Maeldub  is 
another  saint  who  appears  in  this  calendar  and  in  none  of  the  others;  he 
may  be  the  patron  of  Inveraray.85 

An  inscription  tells  us  that  the  Glenorchy  Psalter  is  the  book  of 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy;  this  is  likely  to  be  the  3rd  laird  of 
Glenorchy,  who  died  in  1526,  though  the  book  may  have  been  started 
under  the  1st  laird,  also  called  Colin  He  was  buried  on  Loch  Tay  where 
the  Glenorchy  Campbells  had  significant  land-holding  from  at  least 
1432,  and  we  see  a Perthshire  leaning  in  the  calendar  too:  Cedi 
( Mocadii ) is  commemorated  on  9 August,  the  date  of  a fair  at  Fortingall, 
near  Loch  Tay.  The  Conan  commemoration  might  point  this  way  too,  as 
there  was  a Kilconan  near  Fortingall.  The  Cedi  entry  is  not  in  the 
original  hand,  but  it  is  these  additions  that  are  particularly  significant  to 
this  enquiry  as  the  Dongart  entry  is  also  an  addition.  These  additions 
include  several  entries  which  are  found  in  none  of  the  other  calendars 
examined.  One  points  very  strongly  towards  Argyll:  Peter  the  Deacon. 
This  is  the  dedicatee  of  the  church  at  Kilchrenan  on  Loch  Awe,  attested 
from  1392. 87 

We  have  established,  then,  that  by  the  fourteenth  century  there  is  a 
place  in  Argyll,  probably  in  Glassary  parish,  which  commemorates 
Domongart  and  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  so,  someone  was 


84  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1 845),  vol.  7,  103.  He  is  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Easter  Fowlis  Breviary  on  8 March  (NLS,  MS21247),  and,  in  a later 
hand  in  the  Glenorchy  calendar  on  9 March. 

85  The  Medieval  church  at  Inveraray  was  called  Kilmalieu,  a name  which  might 
commeorate  a Mael  Dub,  or  perhaps  a Mo-Liba  (the  phonetics  are  doubtful).  See  W. 
Watson,  The  Celtic  Place-names  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh  and  London  1926),  304. 
For  a range  of  saints  who  might  lie  behind  the  name  see  R.  Butter,  “C  ///-names  and 
Saints”,  362-4. 

86  MacGregor,  “MacGregors”,  30-3 1 . 

87  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters  to  Scotland  of  Clement  VI  l of  Avignon,  1378-1394, 
ed.  C.  Burns  (Edinburgh,  1976),  175. 
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sufficiently  interested  in  the  saint  to  include  him  in  a calendar.  Can  we 
make  anything  of  this?  Does  it  point  to  a significant  connection  with 
north-east  Ireland,  the  most  visible  focus  of  Domongart’s  cult,  and 
allegedly  his  origin? 

There  are  other  saints  from  north-east  Ireland  in  Argyll  too,  which 
is  not  surprising  given  the  proximity  of  the  places  both  geographically 
and  culturally.  But  can  we  see  the  Domongart  dedication,  if  that  is  what 
it  is,  as  being  part  of  a pattern?  The  problem  is  in  this  little  word 
“from”.  We  hardly  know  where  any  saints  are  really  from.  We  know  the 
locations  to  which  they  are  connected  - through  genealogies,  through 
their  alleged  foundations,  through  dedications  of  churches  - but  this 
tells  us  about  cult  - where  the  cult  of  the  saint  manifested  itself  - rather 
than  anything  about  a saint’s  true  origins.  The  problem  with  saints  is  not 
the  difficulty  in  making  connections  or  finding  patterns;  rather  it  is  the 
ease  with  which  one  can  make  any  connection,  create  any  pattern  one 
wants.  Thus  I could  say  that  there  are  more  saints  connected  with  the 
Dal  nAraide  in  mid  and  southern  Argyll  than  can  be  explained  by 
coincidence:  Mocholmoc  mac  Conrathain  of  Druim  Mor;  Molaisse  mac 
Nadfroich  of  Daiminis;  Moluoc  mac  Luchta;  Catan  mac  Matain;  even 
Domangart  himself.8<s  The  genealogies  which  make  the  links  to  the  Dal 
nAraide  are,  of  course,  simply  reflections  of  the  localisation  of  cult  at 
the  time  in  which  the  genealogy  was  constructed,  but  they  do  imply  the 
cult  of  the  saint  was  present  at  some  time  at  least,  so  there  could  be 
some  value  in  this  line  ot  enquiry.  The  real  problem  is  that  if  I choose 
(as,  in  the  absence  ot  evidence,  I can)  to  match,  say,  Lamlash  on  Arran 
not  with  Molaisse  of  Daiminis  but  with  Molaise  mac  Cairill  Chruaid 
(Dal  Fiatach  genealogy,  monastery  in  Co.  Carlow,  Leinster),  and 
Kilchattan  in  Kintyre  not  with  Catan  mac  Matan  but  with  Catan  of 
1 amlachard  in  Derry,  then  the  pattern  begins  to  unravel  and  a new  one 
begins  to  emerge.  The  two  apparently  separate  Catans  might,  of  course. 


88 

To  these  I can  add  some  saints  of  the  Dal  Sailni  and  the  Dal  mBuain:  Moehua 
mac  Beccain,  Coelan  mac  Luachain,  Colman  Ela  mac  Beogna,  Mac  Nise  mac 
F aibrig  and  Mobi  Clairenach  mac  Comgaill. 
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be  one  saint  in  origin  whose  cult  has  split  in  two,  but  the  point  remains 
the  same:  there  are  no  solid  facts  onto  which  I can  anchor  my  narrative 
- there  are  simply  shadows  of  facts  which  I can  chase  around  telling 
one  story  after  another. 

In  the  case  of  Keldouenegarth  there  is  less  than  usual  trouble  in 
some  respects:  the  name  of  the  saint,  Domongart,  is  transparent  (unlike 
Kilmachumag,  as  we  have  seen),  and  there  are  few  saints,  as  far  as  we 
know,  who  held  the  name  (again  unlike  the  many  Colmans,  Colums, 
Commas  and  Cuimines  which  may  lie  behind  Kilmachumag).  There 
remains  the  problem  of  “constituency”,89  however.  To  what  aspect  of 
Domangart  might  we  look  in  seeking  to  make  the  existence  of  a church 
in  Glassary  dedicated  to  him  meaningful? 

a)  the  presence  of  his  cult  in  NE  Ireland,  or  in  Blairgowrie  (the 

probable  location  of  Doldouengard,  as  we  have  seen)? 

b)  his  Dal  Fiatach  genealogy  (compiled  1 190)? 

c)  his  status  as  a “Patrick”  saint? 

d)  his  link  with  Dal  Riata  ( a possible  genealogy,  and  the  fact  that 

his  name  is  shared  with  an  important  Dal  Riata  ruler)? 


One  might  explore  late  medieval  land-holdings  in  Argyll  and  Ireland,  in 
search  of  an  explanation  for  the  existence  of  Kildouenegcirth , or  one 
might  look  for  clues  to  an  earlier  period,  to  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
the  influence  of  powerful  ecclesiastical  institutions  such  as  Bangor.  Ot 
course  there  are  a myriad  of  explanations  which  are  never  going  to  be 
uncovered  by  this  kind  ot  questioning  and  this  remains  a ieal  liustration 
at  the  heart  of  historical  enquiry,  particularly  enquiry  connected  with 

89  This  is  a term  used  by  Thomas  Charles-Edwards  to  describe  the  different,  and 
sometimes  conflicting,  areas  in  which  a saint  might  be  felt  to  have  potency.  Thus 
Brigid  could  be  a Leinster  saint,  a saint  for  the  poor,  a saint  for  women,  a saint  tor 
Ireland.  T.  Charles-Edwards,  “Early  Irish  Saints’  Cults  and  their  Constituencies  in 
Eriu,  54(2004),  79-102. 
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saints.  A saint  can  be  at  once  a public  badge  of  identity  and  a very 
private  object  of  personal  devotion.  If  Ke/douenegarth  was  named  by  a 
grateful  recipient  of  favour  following  a visit  to  Domangart’s  shrine  on 
Slieve  Donart  we  would  be  unlikely  to  know. 

Conclusion 

I have  shown  that  there  was  not  one  Kilmichael  Beg  but  two  and 
suggested  that  the  hitherto  un-named  site  at  Castleton  might  be  the 
earlier:  if  there  was  a name  transfer  it  may  have  gone  from  there  north.  I 
have  argued  for  the  existence  of  a site  called  Kilmachumag  near  Loch 
Gair  on  Loch  Fy'ne  and  noted  the  interesting  configuration  of  possible 
Columba  dedications.  Finally  1 have  suggested  that  a site  called 
Kildomongart  existed  in  Glassary,  or  possibly  Cowal,  and  that  taken 
with  calendrical  evidence,  probably  from  Argyll,  there  may  have  been  a 
cult  of  this  little-known  saint  in  medieval  Glassary.  Detailed 
examination  of  local  landscapes  can  change  distribution  maps  in  quite 
significant  ways;  Figure  6 shows  all  the  early  medieval  Christian  sites 
in  Glassary  and  all  cill-  names  including  the  three  places  discussed  here. 
This  is,  in  a way,  a warning,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
increasingly  dynamic  and  interesting  landscape  which  such  studies 
might  uncover. 
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Figure  6 


